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Somewhat similar in function is the group of reac-
tions against falling or other disturbances of bodily
equilibrium, for which there is a special sense organ in
the inner ear. Resistance to impressed movements, or
to external restraint, that is to say, to being pushed or
pulled, held or impeded in one's own movements, is
also a natural type of reaction. Even the young child
shows, in these ways, a germ of independence.

Swimming, crawling, jumping, walking, trotting, gal-
loping, climbing, flying, or some form of locomotion,
is part of the native equipment of every animal except
man; and the probability is that, in man as well, creep-
ing, walking, running, and perhaps climbing, are not
really learned, but simply come into function when the
native mechanisms providing for them have reached the
necessary stage of natural growth.

The new-born child gives evidence of native ability
to operate his vocal cords. He can vocalize, and a little
later, before he shows signs of learning from others, he
comes to make a variety of vowel and consonantal
sounds. He even makes simple combinations of vowel
and consonant, such as 'ma-ma' and 'da-da', before he
really begins to imitate the speech of others. Thus the
motor elements of speech are part of his native equip-
ment. Crying, weeping, sobbing, frowning and scowl-
ing, smiling and laughing, are all primarily native reac-
tions.

A variety of exploratory reactions are provided by
nature. The simplest are the turning of the eyes toward
an object seen in indirect vision, the pricking up of the
ears in animals and the turning of head and eyes in men
as well as animals in response to a sound, and the feeling